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The  total  acreage  planted  to  feed  grains  in  1952, 
based  on  farmers'  plsns  in  early  March,  will  be 
slightly  smaller  than  in  1951,  and  somewhat  short 
of  the  1952  goals.  With  average  yields  of  recent 
years,  production  would  be  about  6  percent  larger 
than  last  year.     But  with  the  smaller  carry-over 


in  prospect,  the  total  feed  grain  supply  for  1952-53 
would  be  a  little  smaller  than  in  1951-52.  These 
early  indications  point  to  a  continuation  of  the  fairly 
tight  feed  supply  situation,  and  probably  a  small 
reduction  in  grain-consuming  livestock. 
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Tatlo  1.  -    Statistical  Suwsry 


FBICIS 


Item  : 

uait  X 

IQCI         :  1952 

Fab.  1  Kir. 

Feb.     ]  Vat,    [    Jan*  !  Feb.     |  Kar. 

C«nte    Onte     Cents    Cents     Cents     Oents  Cents 

Oct  Ins  and  Hay 

Corn,  No.  3  Yelloir,  Cbloago  

Frioe  reoelTsd  by  farmers,  U.  S  

Oats,  Ho.  2  Vhite,  Chloago   

No.  S  White,  Minneapolis   

Price  received  by  faroers,  V.  S  

Barley,  No.  3, Minneapolis   ,  

Price  received  by  farmers,  TJ.  S  

Grain  sorghime,  price  received  by  famBre,U.  S. 
Vlheat,  No7  2  Hard  Winter,  Kansas  City  

Hay,  No.  1  Alfalfa,  baled,  Kansas  City   

Price  received  by  fexnsrs,  baled,  U.  S  

Byproduct  Feeds  (bagged) 

3t« ivi«'r<<  bran,  Mlnnsspolls   

Buffalo   

Price  paid  by  famers,  U.  8  

Standard  middlings .  Mlsnsapolls   

Buffalo  

Price  paid  by  farBsrs,.U.  8  

Cottonased  meal.  Ul  percent  protein,  Mtiqphls  . .  ^ 
Linseed  meal,  36  percent  protein,  Minneapolis  ^ 
28  percent  protein,  San  Tranolico 
Soybean  aeal,  kk  percent  protein,  Ohiosgo  2/  , 

Frioe  paid  by  fanaeri,  U,  8.  

Peanut  aeal.  ki  percent  protein,  S.  Z.  allling 

points  

White  hominy  feed,  Ohio««o   

gluten  fsed.  23  percent  protein,  Ohloage   

TanJcagelTleester.  60  percent  protein,  Cblcago  . 

Meat  iioraBS.  50  percent  protein,  Ohioa«o  

71sh  nsal,  67  percent  protein,  San  Traaoitoo  . . 

Alfalfa  meal.  No.  1  fiat;  Kaasaa  Oity   

MUced  dairy  fssAi  16  perMat  protela,  priee 
^"^aT'd'Bj^iawMrs ,  U.  8.  .•.■••a. •..••■* 

Laying  BMh.  pries  paid      farms rs,  V.  8  

Boratoh'^jjed,  price  paid  ty  farasra,  U.  8  


Bushel 

:  129.7 

133-7 

181.8 

177.0 

191.3 

180.2 

134.7 

Bushel 

:  116.0 

119.0 

560.0 

160.0 

168.0 

166.0 

165.0 

Bushel 

:  77.6 

79.9 

100.6 

100.5 

95.1 

96.0 

Bushel 

:  7U.U 

76.5 

98.6 

94.6 

96.4 

90.5 

91.9 

Bushel 

:  70.6 

72.3 

91c9 

90.9 

93.8 

89.0 

89.1 

Bushel 

: 

151.8 

167,3 

162.$ 

U7.2 

U0.7 

133.1 

Bushel 

:  1D9.0 

uo.o 

133.0 

134.0 

142.0 

138.0 

136.0 

100  pounds 

:  188.0 

193.0 

218.0 

212.0 

254.0 

251.0 

252.0 

Bushel 

:  222.4 

227.2 

247.6 

240.1 

251.9 

249.2 

2!^9.6 

Ton 
Ton 


Ton 

Too 
100  pounds 

Ton 

Ton 
100  pounds 

Ton 

Ton 

Ton 

Ton 
100  pounds 

Ton 
Too 
Ton 
Ten 
Too 
Tod 
Ten 

100  poua&a 
100  povals 
100  pounds 


Dollars  Dollars  Dollars  Dollars  DoHare  Dollars  Dollars 


27.00 
21.50 


40.55 
47.60 

2.80 
40.70 
46.90 

2.91 
56.75 
68.50 
65.25 
65.05 

&.02 

59.75 
45.80 
52.50 
107.10 
100.80 
162.50 
37.10 

3.38 
4.31 
3.71 


27.00  33.20  30.50 
21.20    23.20  23.10 


45.75 
51.10 

2.86 
46.75 
52.00 

3.00 
60.40 
70.00 
67.25 
69.65 

4.11 


50.75 
58.75 

3.25 
51.75 
59.00 

3.39 
81.75 
69.60 
8I.65 
82.55 

4.54 


63.80  72.10 
49.75  61.80 
53.00  55.00 
113.60  126.50 
113.90  120.55 
150.35  150.75 
33.50  U.oo 


3.U 
4.34 
3.77 


4.03 
4.84 
4.36 


52.90 
58.60 

3.31 
55.50 
59.25 

3.47 
81.25 
69.50 
81.65 
79.65 

4.75 

67.50 
61.20 
53.50 
27.10 
30.10 
50.75 
44.00 

4.07 
4.92 
4.50 


37.60 
25.50 


66.10 
72.10 

4.03 
65.90 
71.90 

4.12 
83.50 
72.50 
79.00 
86.65 

5.20 

93.05 
71.40 

60.80 
125.10 
120.90 
160.75 

64.30 

4.43 
5.30 
4.67 


36.80 
25.40 


62.75 
70.10 

4.04 
62.75 
70.40 

4.12 
83.50 
72.50 
79.00 
87.00 

5.30 

91.90 
64.70 
68.00 
125.20 
122.50 
160.75 
60.25 

4.45 
5.31 
4.68 


35.00 
25.10 


64.00 
71.10 

4.02 
64.10 
69.60 

4.09 
85.55 
72,50 
79.00 
87.00 

5.37 

84.75 
64.45 

67.00 
n4.90 
111.00 
160.75 

57.50 

4.43 
5.29 
4.68 
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tPereent  Psroent  Percent  Percent  Percent  Percent  Percent 


Tesd  grains;  pries  reoelrad  tj  ftrasrf ,  U.  8.  , 

Eleven  principal  high-protein  feeds,  -cermlnal 

aarkats  ,,,,,,,,  

Five  oiltsed  asali  

Tanlcage,  seat  lora^ii  aad  flih  otai  

Oluten  feed,  brevsrt'  dritd  gralai,  and 

dlttuisrs*  dri«&  graiaa  

read,  price  paid  tj  tvemn,  U.  8. 
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Il910-l>»-100t 

178 

182 

238 

238 

250 

245 

244 

1 

Il935-39"100i 

209 

218 

251 

246 

270 

271 

2&8 

1I935-39-IOO1 

201 

210 

252 

247 

274 

272 

271 

1I935-39-IOO1 

2&5 

259 

266 

267 

273 

273 

255 

1  1 
i3-935-39-100i 

216 

219 

223 

218 

246 

262 

267 

il910-lli>100i 

199 

201 

233 

235 

254 

255 

254 

LivBToaz-im  PBiox  BATioe  2/ 


I  (  March  aTtra«*J 

Bog-corn,  Ohioago   ^   1931*^  13.0 

Bog-oon,  U.  8,  farm  price    1931-50 

Beef-ataer-cora,  Chicago  i/.   1931-50 

Buttarfat.faed,  U.  8   1931'«50 

Mllk-faed,  U.  8,   1931-50 

Xgg.faed,  U.  8   1941-50 


13.2 
15.2 
23.8 

1.26l 
10.8 


Bushel 
Bushel 

Bushel 

^1  I,,  ■ 

Tovad 


13.0 
U.3 
19.7 
24.4 
1.33 
8.8 


12.3 
13.4 
15-4 
28.8 
1.27 
9.3 


12.5 
13.8 
11>2 
22.0 
1.32 
10.5 


12.4 
13.2 
20.1 
21.7 
1.27 
10.9 


9.3 
10.4 

17.9 
22.9 
1.32 
9.5 


9.6 
10.4 
18.7 
23.9 
1.31 
8.1 


9.1 
10.1 

K 
22.6 

1.27 
8.0 


^oea  oooplied  frca  Ohloago  Journal  of  Ooanaroe,  NiBneapolla  Dally  Marlcet  Fecord,  Kansas  City  Oraln  Marlcet  Eevlev,  and~ 
reports  of  the  Oraln  Branch,  Prcduotloo  and  Marketing  Adainl strati on,  and  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Xconomlcs. 
1/    34  percent  for  1950,  other  aonths  show  36  percent.    2/    41  percent  for  1950,  other  months  shown  44  percent. 
"y   Units  of  corn  or  other  concentrat*  ration  equal  in  value  to  100  pounds  of        or  beef-steer,  one  pound  of  butter- 
fat  or  milk,  or  one  4oBen  eggs,    ij    Based  on  packer  and  shipper  purchases  of  f*si'J*»  and  gilts,  and  No.  3  lellotr  COm. 
The  ratios  for  the  years  1931-37  in  the  arecage  are  based  6n  all  purchases  of  hogs  and  No.  3  Yellow  com.  ^  Based 
on  price  of  beef-steers  sold  out  of  first  hands  for  siLaughter,  and  No.  3  Tellow  com.  6/  Not  yet  available. 
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THEFEEDSITUATION 
Approved  by  the  Outlook  and  Situation  Board;  April  2^  1952 

SUMARY 

Another  sinall  reduction  in  feed  grain  supplies  is  indicated  for  the 
coming  feeding  year  by  farmers^  planting  intent  ions  j,  reported  a&o!;t  the  first 
of  Marche    Tht  n'jn(ber  of  •  grain~consuiiLi.ng  animal  units  also  ia  expected  to  be 
down  slightly  in  195'2-539  5.nd  the  pr0v'3psctive  supply  of  feed  grains  and  other 
concentrates  per  animal  unit  is  about  the  same  as  in  1951-52^  but  is  6  to  9  per- 
cent saialier  than  in  the  years  19/^Q  through  1950* 

If  fano.ers  c^rry  out  their  intelitions^  the  acreage  of  the  /V  feed  grad.ns 
vrould  total  about,  lyD  million,  slightly  less  than  last  year  and  9  irJ-llion  acres 
below  the  1952  goalso    The  intended  corn  acreage  is  about  the  sane  as  the  1951 
planted  acreage^,  the  barley  and  sorghani  acreages  are  about  one~tenth  emallerj 
and  the  oats  acreage  is  up  about  3  percent* 

Mrxh  of  the  indicated  decline  from  last  ;'-ear  is  in  lower  ;^/ielding  feed 
grains,  or  in  areas  where  ji-elds  usually  are  below  the  national  average Con- 
sequently, if  the  intended  acreage  is  planted  and  jdelds  by  States  are  average, 
the    1952  production  would  total  nearly  121  million  tonsj  6  percent  more  than 
last  year,    ouch  an  increase  probably  would  be  slightly  more  than  offset  by 
smaller  stocks  carried  over  into  1952-53 ^    This  would  result  in  a  little  smaller 
supply  than  in  i951»52c. 

These  indications  point  to  a  continuation  of  the  fairly  tight  feed  supply 
situation  during  the  1952--53  feeding  season.    However,  changes  in  farmers* 
acreage  plans  and  the  weather  developments  at  planting  time  and  through  the  grow 
ing  season  could  materially  change  prospects ^    It  should  be  ncted  that  the  Pros- 
spective  Plantings  report  is  not  a  forecast  of  the  acreages  farmers  will  plant 
this  springs    A  major  purpose  of  the  report  is  to  give  farmers  a  bsois  for 
making  any  necessary  changes  in  their  acreage  plants    Ths  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  undertaken  an  intensified  drive  in  the  main  feed  grain  producing  a?:eas 
to  boost  acreage  and  production  above  the  levels  indicated  oy  the    planting  in- 
tentions. 

The  prospective  hay  acreage  is  slightly  higher  than  the  acreage  harvested 
in  1951 »    With  average  weather  this  yeary  hay  supplies  would  be  adequate  for  the 
increasing  number  of  kay-consuming  livestock,  although  sup^olies  would  probably 
be  a  little  smaller  per  animal  unit  than  the  near-record  supply  in  1951-52^ 

Expected  reductions  in  hogs  and  /jork  stock  account  for  all  of  the  prospec 
tive  declines  in  the  total  number  of  grain- consuming  livestock  in  1952-53o  Cattl 
•and  poultry  are  expected  to  continue  upward.    Even  with  a  decline  in  animal  unit 
the  generally  strong  demand  for  feed  which  has  prevailed  during  the  past  year  or 
so  is  expected  to  continue  in  1952-53 o 

During  the  current  season,  feed  grain  prices  have  been  above' the  support 
levels  J  although  they  have  remained  belor  parity,  the  legal  minimoirf  at  v;hich 
ceilings  can  be  iniposedo    The  1952  growing  season  vdll  be  a  major  factor  in- 
fluencing feed  grain  prices  this  summer  and    in  the  1952-53  feeding  seasono  Un- 
less the  growing  season  is  unusually  favorable,  feed  grain  prices  pro'bably  will 
remain  above  the  1952  supports. 
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FEED  PROSPECTS  FOR  1952-55 


Slightly  SjinaJLl  er  .Acreage  of 
l^I£'5r3l^^~ t-^'-^  ik955 

The  total  acreage  planted  to  feed  grains  in  1952  will  be  slightly 
smaller  than  in  ].95i  and  considerably  below  the  1952  goal,  ii  farmers  carry 
out  their  March  1  intentions..-.    Light  abardonrnent  of  vrinter  wheat  acreage, 
the  desire  on  the    part  of  farmers  to  maintain  and  increase  their  hay  ard 
grassland    and  concern  over  farm  labor  supplies  appear  to  be  one  major  factors 
limiting  the  acreage  seeded  to  feed  grains.    The  prospective  acreage  of  the 
four  feed  grains  -corn,  oats,  barley,  and  sorghums.-  totals  about  I50  million 
acres.  1.5  million  smaller  than  in  1951,  and  9  million  acres  below  the 
1952  goal.    This  would  be  the  smallest  acreage  of  feed  grains  m  tne  23  years 
that  planted  acreages  have  been  reported* 

Table  2.-  Acreages  01  feed  grains,  hay,  and  related  crops,  1941-50  average, 
and  1951,  prospective  plantings  for  1952,    and  acreage  goals 

1952' as 
a  per- 
centage 
of 


Crop  ; 

• 

Average 

1941-50  : 

1951  : 

IjOCO 

1,000 

« 

acres 

acrg^s 

Co  rn     no*  1  r,  ■  •  a  >:  0  e  L-  ■ 
Oat  S     5:o>.  ce:»»sce* 

Barley  -  0  e » « » ©  c .-.  <•  s 
All  sorghums  0  » c  s 
Sorghums  grain  2,/ 

I'l'heat     e  j»5aejott>-» 

88;379 
43,968 
13; 986 
15,2.SO 
7,100 

69,157 

83,866  r 

41,594  ' 
10,840 

15; 113 

8,449 
78,059 

Soybeans  for     ■:  : 
beans  2/^  "nacor' 
Flaxseed  po**-^^.™; 
Peanuts       ^/  "^c'. 
Sugar  beets  o»esct 
All  hay  2/  0  ^ » c  s  0 ; 

10,349 
4;  283 
2,940 
833 

74; 536 

13; 211 

4;  114 
lc990 
759 
74;718 

Pro- 
spective 
1952 
1/ 


1952  as 
a  per- 
centage 

of 
aver ace 


1952 
acreage 
goals 


1951 


i'Tooo" 

acres 

83,923 
42,818 
9;752 
13,442 
3/  7,704 
£./78,255 

3/13,800 
3,935 
3/  1,790 
747 
75,380 


Percont  Psrcsnt 


9r 


0 


7^, 
97.4 
69.7 
88,1 
108.  p 
113 -.2 

133  o 
91^9 
60.9 
89=7 

lDl..i 


100.-1 

102.9 
90.0 

88,9 
91.2 

100,3 

104,5 
95.6 

89.9 
98.4 
100  o  9 


acres 

89,000 

41;6CO 
12,865 
15,200 
10,000 
77,940 


13,000 
4,000 
1,956 
900 

74,500 


1/    Based  on  reports  of  farmers*  intentions  about  March  1. 

2/    Acreage  harvested.  ,      ,  .    ,    .  4. 

3/    Prospective  acreages  for  1952  based  on  usual  relationship  between  totd  • 

Acreages  and  acreage  harvested  for  sorgh-am  grain,  soybeans  for  beans,  and  peanuts 

picked  and  threshedc  ^  ^  rr>i  oort  nnn 

y    Kinter  wheat  oeeded  (56,257,000  acres)  plus  the  prospective  acreage  (21,998,000 

acres)  for  spring  wheat, 
.5/    Picked  erd  threshed  j 
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The  prospective  corn  ^.creagc-  of  83 o9  million  acres  is  about  the 
same  as  was  planted  in  1951*  "tjut  5  percent  below  the  194^-50  average  • 
Larger  corn  acreages  than  in  1951  <^--i"e  indicated  for  the  main  Corn  Belt 
StatcSj  but  these  increases  are  about  offset,  by  smaller  acreages  in  the 
South  and  in  the  northwestern  Corn  Belto    The  prospective  oat  acreage  is 
about  3  percent  larger  than  that  seeded  in  1951,  with  most  of  zhe  increase 
in  the  West  North  Central  regiono    On  the  other  hand^  farmers  planned  to 
reduce  the  acreage  of  barley  by  10  percent  and  sorghum  for  all  purposes 
by  11  percent.,    Substantial  reductions  in  the  important  mldwestern  pro- 
ducing States  account  for  most  of  the  reduction  in  the  prospective  barley 
acreages    Much  of  the  reduction  in  sorghum,  was  in  Kansas  and  Oklahoma, 
v;here  v.dntsr  wheat  abandonment  was  light. 

The  March  1  prospective  plantings  of  feed  grains  are  generally- be- 
low the  Department's  goals ^    TJie  acreage  goal  for  corn  was  set  at  69  mil- 
-lion  acres  J  in  view  of  the  increased  requirements  for  corn  and  the  sra-iller 
carry-over  in  prospect,  5ol  million  acres  above  the  March  1  prospective 
acreage o    The  prospective  barley  acreage  is  short  of  the  goal  by  3- si  mil- 
lion acres  and  the  sorghums  acreage  by  1,3  m.illion  acres  a    The  indicated 
oats  abreagSj  on  the  other  hand^  exceeded  the  goal  by  about  1,2  iiiillion 
acresc- 

-Slightly  SmaJLler  Feed  Cqnc->entrc'.t8s  ■. 
Supply  in  "Prospect  "for  1952'-"'"53  "  ' 

Indications  in  early  March  pointed  to  a  small  reduction  in  supplies 
of  feed  concentrates  in  1952-53  from  the  1951-52  levels  although  m.uch  will 
depend  on  the  1952  grov;ing  seasons    Assimiing  yields  by  States  about  the 
same  as  average  for  the  past  few  years  on  March  1  prospective  acreages - 
feed  grain  production  ;-70uld  total  120c. 5  million  tons,  about  6  percent  larg- 
er   than  in  1951-='    This  wou1-d  be  close  to  the  .production  in  1949    and  1950, 
but  15  million  tons  below  the  record  cf  1948^    A  crop  of  this  siae  would 
again  be  larger  than  in  most  ye^.rs  prior  to  194^,  reflecting  the  upivard 
trend  in  the  use  of  hybrid  seedp  heavier  application  of  fertilizer ;  and 
other  improved  practices^    Pr'oduction  at  this  level,^  however,  v/ould.  be 
below  total  utilization  in  1951-52^  currently  estimated  at  about  125  mil- 
lion tons.    It  would  mean  a  continuation  of  the  fairly  tight  feed  supply 
situation  in  1952-53  and  would  afford  little  opportunity  for  increasing 
livestock  nimiberSj  which  are  now  expected  to  be  reduced  in  1952,  principally 
through  smaller  pig  crops* 

Much  of  the  increase  in  1952  i'eed  grain  production  over  that  of 
1951?  as  indicated  above ^  would  be  in  corn.    "While  practically  no  increase 
in  corn  acreage  v;as  indicated,  an  average  growing  season  would  result  in 
somewhat  higher  yields  than  in  1951o    With  yields  by  States  tne  same  as 
the  1948-51  average,  a  crop  of  3.-2  billion  bushels  would  be  produced^  9  per- 
cent larger  than  in  1951'» 
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Table  3o-  Feed  concentrate  supplies-,  total  and  per  p.ninir.liiriit;  United  States, 

average  1937-41,  annual  1942-52 


tiS  c 

Other  : 

Total 

:  Grain  con- 

>  :  Supply 

Season 

:C"arry- 

:     Fro-  : 

Total 

feed  : 

supply 

3  suming 

:  per 

beginning 

:  over 

:  duction  ; 

supply  • 

cone en-  : 

feed  ccn- 

J  animal 

:  animal 

;  y 

i        2/  : 

trates  3/*centrates 

•  ijni  t,     )\  1 

*  unit 

" " .— —  — 

.,.Hil._+.on 

Mil'^torT" 

Miloton 

Mll=ton 

Mil, ton 

Mil , ton 

Average 

1937-41 

16.9 

99.3 

116  o  2 

19c9 

136,1 

153  =  1 

,89 

1942 

J  18,5 

120  c  8 

139.3 

33.1 

172.4 

192.4 

.90 

1943 

:  17o8 

112  cl 

129  c  9 

34.6 

164.5 

193.2 

.85 

1944 

I  11,6 

116.7 

128.3 

29o8 

158,1 

173.7 

.91 

1945 

i  14o9 

113.8 

128,7 

25.9 

154.6 

I67c9 

.92 

1946 

:  10,9 

123,1 

134.0 

23.7 

157 « 7 

160  c  4 

.98 

1947 

:    13  e9 

94cl 

108  oO 

25cl 

133.1 

154.1 

e86 

1948 

;  7.9 

135=4 

143.3 

24  >3 

167.6 

160  cO 

1.05 

1949 

:  30«S 

120  c.  6 

15io4 

25 » 8 

177.2 

165.3 

1.07 

1950 

;  31.2 

122.0 

153  c  2 

25,6 

178c8 

171.3 

le04 

1951  i/ 

:  28.7 

114  »0 

142.7 

27o6 

170,3 

174  oO 

.98 

1952  6/ 

:  18,5 

7/V:20...3 

139e0 

28cO 

167.0 

171eO 

.98 

1/  Stocks 

of  corn 

on  October  1^ 

oats  and 

barley  on 

July  1, 

and,  1947  to 

date. 

sorghum  grains  on  October  Ic 

2/'  Corn  for  all  purposes^  oats_;  barley,  and  s©rgh\ma  grain, 

3/  Imported  feed  grains  and  wheat,  rye,  and  byproduct  feeds  fed  to  livestock, 

4/  Grain- consuming  animal  units  fed  during  October-September  feeding  season^, 

_5/  Preliminary,. 

6/  Tentative  estimates  based  on  indications  in  March, 

7/  Based  on  acreage  intentions  on  March  1  and  average  yields  by  States. 

A  crop  of  this  size  would  be  about  one-fourth  larger  than  in  1937-41, 
although  acreage  is  down  about  9  percent,^    This  reflects  the  substantial 
increase  in  corn  yields  during  the  past  15  years e    The  marked  upward  trerid 
in. the  use  of  hybrid  seed  has  been  a  major  factor  contributing  to  higher 
yields  in  recent  years  (see  table  13)^  although  other  improved  practices 
have  been  important:,    Trends  in  corn  acreage  by  areas  also  have  contributed. 
Com  acreage  in  the  North  Central  region,  where  yields  are  above  average, 
have  been  maintained  at  about  the  same  level  as  in  the  late  1930^ s,  v/hile 
the  acreage  in  other  areas,  especJally  in  the  south,  has  been  declining, 
as  shovm  in  table  12 „ 

The  total  corn  supply  for  1952-53  probably  w^ould  be  about  as  large 
as  the    3,681  million  bushels  in  1951-52,  if  the  production  of  around 
3o2  million  bushels  is  realized <■    A  larger  part  of  the  supply,  however, 
would  be  on  farms  than  in  1951-52,  since  stocks  in  off -farm  positions 
next  October  1  are  expected  to  be  considerably  smaller  than  a  year  earlier. 
On  October  1,  1951>  off-farm  stocks  totaled  426  million  bushels,  of  which 
about  400  million  were  owned  by  CCCe 
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With  1946-50  average  3d. elds  by  States  on  the  1952  prospective 
acreages^  producLion  of  oats  xvould  total  1,330  million  bushels,  slightly 
larger  than  in  1951 The  total  supply  of  domestic  oats,  hovjevcr^  probably 
Kould  be  a  little  smaller  than  the    1951-52  supply  of  1,608  rai.llion  bushels, 
since  a  smaller  carr7/-over  is  in  prospect.    With  rvverage  yields  per  acre, 
1952  barley  production  would  total  235  million  bushels_>,  8  percent  smaller 
than  in  19 ^ly  and  sorghmi  grain  production  143  million  bushels y  10  percent 
smaller^    Since  carry-over  stocks  of  these  grains  into  1952*-53  ^.re  ex- 
pected to  03  considerably  smaller  ths-n  in  1951^  early  indications  point 
to  substantially  smaller  supplies  of  these  i:v;o  grains  in  1952-53  than  for 
the  current  seasoni 

Table  lie-  Feed  grains i    Planted  acreages  by  regions  and  specified  States, 
avei'f.ge  1941-50,  1951^  ^'■^d  prospective  plantings  for  1952 


State 
and 
region 


Corn  1/ 


Oats 


Barley 


Pro- 


I  Av- 
5erage 


^erage  :  :speo. 
:  1941-^  ^^^-^  ^tive     I  1941- ; 
5    50    :  ?1952  i/:  50  ^ 


1951 


Pro-  i  Av- 
spec-  terage 


tive 


L941- 


_____     _  _  ?1952  2/1  50 

a, 000  1,000'  TJcoo    1,000  1,000  i.oco  1,000 

; acres,  .^icres    acres     acres    acre s    acres  acres 


North  Atlantic?  2,372    2,34B     2,362    1,847    1;878  1,847 


:  1951 

t 

s 
% 

"iTooo 

acres 


266 


267 


;  Pro- 
:  spec- 
;  tive 
:  1952, 2/ 
1,000 
acres 


^49 


Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

E.  N,  Central 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 
North  Dakota 
South  Dakota 
^if'ebraska 
Kansas 

¥,  Ne  Central 
South  Atlantic 
South  Central 
Western 
Total  U.  S. 


3,490 

4;.  411 
8,604 

1,663 

2^.571 

"20,739 
5,387 

10,629 
4>366 
1,223 
3,826 
7,737 
.2,939 

36,107 


3 , 546 
4,596 

9,104 
1,672 
2^i,89_. 

22- >  407.. 
5,521 

10,687 
4,447 
1,258 
4,084 
7,369 
2.791 


3,581 
4,688 
9,286 
1,672 

^1^241 
5,411 
10,901 
4,580 
.57 


3,839 

7,369 

2.84; 


9,886 

17,845 
J.i430 


36,157  36.a04 


1,179 
1,415 
35639 
1,416 

_2i817. 

l-0l46_6_ 

4,835 
5,691 
2,067 
2,343 
3,014 
2,428 
1,612 


1,239 
1,424 
3,419 
1,513 
2^970_ 

10  .JS^ 
5,023' 

5,731 

1;4S9 

2,072 
3,231 
2,319 

1.186 


9,059 

13,706 
1,189 


88,379  83.866 


9,099 
13,440 

1,182 
"83.923 


21,990 
2,435 
4,671 

^>159. 

43,968 


1,239 
1,424 
3,419 
1,528 
3.000_ 
'10.610 
5,375" 
6.189 
1^549 
1,968 

3,439 
2,690 
_1^044 


32 
51 
74 

153 
_262 
._572" 

1,151 

68 
136 

2,395 
1,708 
1,060 
836 


23 
26 

33 

117 
201 

40/i. 
1,437 
36 
-  71 
2,334 
879 
254 
.343 


21 

27 

26 

95 
164 


21.051  22.304  7>354 


2,459 
3,221 
2.420 
41,594 


2,529 

3p019 
2,509 


5.354 
264 
385 


333 
1,106 
21 
60 
2,101 
747 
254 
130 


42,818 


265 
866 
4.663  4,166 
13,98610,84c  9,752 


259 
311 
4.181 


1/ For  ail  purposes. 

2/    Based  on  reports  of  farmers*  intentions. about  March  1, 
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The  carry-over  of  feed  grains  Into  1952-53  is  expectsd  to  total 
arcund  l8,5  million  tons,  on  the  basis  of  totan  supplies  and  utiliza- 
tion in  the  early  part  of  the  season.    This  estimate  will  he  suhject  to 
adjustrnent  en  the  basis  of  the  April  1  stocks^  data  for  which  vill  be  re- 
leased late  in  April,    With  a  carry-over  of  l8-5  million  tons,  the  total 
supply  of  feed  grains  vould  be  139  million  tons,  about  h  million  tons  small- 
er than  in  I95I-52, 

The  supply  of  all  feed  concentrates,  including  an  allowance  for 
byproduct  feeds,  wheat  and  rye  to  be  fed,  and  imported  feed  grains,  v,'ould 
total  about  I67  million  tons.    This  would  be  3  million  tons  smaller  than 
in  1951-52  and  10  to  12  million  tons  smaller  than  in  ighg  and  195'^-  After 
allowing  foi'  a  sr.iall  reduction  in  the  number  of  grain-consuming  livestock 
on  farms,  principally  in  hogs  and  work  stocks,  the  supply  per  animal  unit 
would  be  about  the  same  as  in  1951"52,  and  6  to  9  percent  smaller  than 
^n  the  years  19lfS  through  1950„ 

Prospects  for  Byproduct  Feeds  and 
Wheat  Feeding  in  1952-53 


The  total  tonnage  of  byproduct  feeds  available  for  feeding  in 
1952-53^  based  on  indications  in  March,  probably  will  continue  somewhere 
near  the  level  of  21  to  22  million  tons  for  the  pervious  2  seasons. 
Based  on  prospective  plantings  of  soybeans  and  flaxseed  and  the  production 
goal  for  cotton,  a  normal  growing  season  probably  would  give  a  slightly 
smaller  prodi-iction  of  oilseed  cake  and  meal  in  1952-53  than  the  total  of 
around  8,9  million  tons  expected  for  the  1951"52  season:    Based  on  the 
prospective  1952  acreage  of  soybeans  and  an  average  growing  season,  the 
quantity  of  soybeans  available  for  crushing  from  the  crop  probably  would 
yield  around  5-6  million  tons  of  soybean  meal,  about  the  same  as  is  ex- 
pected this  season.    Average  yields  on  the  prospective  acreage  of  flax- 
seed would  produce  a  slightly  larger  crop  than  in  1951-    But  with  a  con- 
siderably smaller  carry-over  of  flaxseed  in  prospect  for  next  July  1,  some- 
what smaller  output  of  linseed  cake  and  meal  is  in  prospect  for  195-2-53 •= 
Assuming  that  production  of  other  oilseed  cakes  and  meals  will  be  close 
to  the  level  for  the  current  season,  this  would  mean  a  slightly  smaller 
total  production  of  the  5  principal  oilseed  cakes  and  meals.    The  com- 
bined production  of  other  byproduct  feeds,  made  up  largely  of  byproducts 
from  grain  processing,  has  been  fairly  stable  in  the  past  2  or  3  years, 
and  probably  will  continue  near  current  levels  in  1952-53. 

The  total  toni:age  of  wheat  to  be  fed  in  1952-53  probably  will  be 
at  least  as  large  as  during  the  current  season.    During  the  current 
October-September  feeding  season,  about  I50  million  bushels  are  expected 
to  be  fed,  including  low  quality  wheat  from  Canada.    If  the  domestic  feed 
supply  situation  should  turn  less  favorable  In  1952-53 ?  increasing  quan- 
tities of  low  quality  wheat  and  feed  grains  could  be  supplied  by  Canada, 
since  substantial  quantities  of  these  grains  will  be  carried  over  into 
1952-53. 
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The  prospective  foed  concentrate  supply  for  I952-53,  as  shown  in 
table  3f  includes  an  allowance  of  28  million  tons  of  feeds  other  than 
the  domestic  fe&d  grains.    This  total  includes  21.5  million  tons  of  by- 
product feeds,  5  million  tons  of  wheat  and  rye,  and  1. 5  million  tons  of 
imported  feed  grains,  principally  oats  and  barley  from  Canada,-', 

Sllphtly  Lar>'7er  Hay  Acreage 

in  Prospect  ■'■  -. 

The  prospective  acreage  of  hay  to  be  cut  in  1952  is  75.^  million 
acres,  1  percent  larger  than  was  harvested  last  year,  and  also  slightly 
above  the  19^1-50  average.    Increases  in  hay  acreage  were  indicated  in 
the  Northern  Plains  area  and  in  a  number  of  the  Western  States.  With 
19^6-50  average  yields  by  States,  production  would  total  about  101  rail- 
lion  tons,  7  million  tons  smaller  than  the  record  of  1951.    Assuming  a 
carry-over  on  May  lof  around  I6  million  tons,  the  hey  supply  would  be 
near  average  for  recent  years  and  adequate  for  the  increasing  number  of 
roughage -consuming  livestock  on  farms,  although  the  supply  per  animal 
unit  probably  would  be  a  little  smaller  than  in  1950  find  1951. 

Demand  fpr  Feed  Expected  t£  Continue 
Cxenerally  Stronp  in  1952-53.  Although 

Animal  Units  May  be  Down  Slightly  '    '     ■    •  ■•  ■ 

Demand  for  feed  is  expected  to  continue  at  a  fairly  high  level  in 
the  1952-53  feeding  season.    Although  current  indications  point  to  smaller 
hog  production,  livestock  production  generally  is  expected  to  be  main- 
tained near  the  level  of  the  past  2  years,    Consiomer  demand  for  livestock 
and  poultry  products  is  expected  to  continue  near  the  high  level  that  has 
prevailed  during  the  past  year  or  so,  and  will  be  reflected  in  a  continued 
strong  demand  for  feed  grains  and  other  feeds. 

The  current  situation,  however,  indicates  that  demand  during  the 
next  several  months  may  be  at  a  little  lower  level  than  the  strong  de- 
mand that  prevailed  in  the  last  half  of  1951.    Livestock  prices  are  now 
generally  below  the  level  in  the  spring  of  1951.    Prices  of  hogs,  beef 
cattle,  chickens,  and  eggs. are  all  lower  than  a  year  ago,  while  dairy 
products  are  moderately  higher.    The  index  of  prices  received  by  farmers 
for  all  livestock  and  livestock  products  in  mid-March  was  10  percent 
lower  than  a  year  earlier.    The  prospective  reduction  in  the  spring  pig 
crop  also  will  tend  to  reduce  feed  required  by  hogs  later  this  year  and 
into  the  1952-53  season,     ,  .  ;  . .  . 

The  number  of  grain-consuming  livestock  on  farms  in  1952-53 
probably  will  be  slightly  smaller  than  in  I95I-52,  principally  as  a 
result  of  reduced  hog  production  and  the  do^mward  trend  in  numbers  of 
horses  and  mules.    The  reduction  in  numbers  of  hogs  and  work  stock  is 
expected  to  more  than  offset  a  prospective  further  increase  in  numbers 
of  beef  cattle,  sheep  and  lambs, and  poultry.    The  number  of  dairy  cattle 
probably  will  continue  at  about  the  I95I-52  level. 
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Feed  prices  this  sunmer  and  in  195-"53  vill  depend  to  a  consider- 
able extent  on  the  outcome  of  the  1952  crop.    Feed  grain  prices  have 
heen  above  th«  support  level  this  season,  and  probably  will  continue 
above  the  supports  in  1952-53,  unless  the  1952  season  is  unusually 
favorable.. 

Corn  Prices  St r en/? then  in  March; 
Feed  Gij.lr,  Prices  Average  Slightly 
Hir^er  than  a  Year  Earlier . 

Corn  prices  at  Chicago  advanced  during  March  with  No.  3  Yellow 
averaging  about  |lc85  per  bushel  late  in  the  month,  about  6  cents  higher 
than  at  the  beginning.    Prices  of  oats  and  sorghum  grain  also  advanced 
slightly  from  the  low  points  reached  in  late  February,  while  the  price 
of  barley  at  Minneapolis  declined  further,  reaching  the  lowest  level 
since  last  fall.    Prices  of  all  feed  grains  In  late  March  remained  below 
the  high  level  of  December  and  January,  when  corn,  oats,  and  barley  prices 
were  near  parity. 

The  index  of  prices  received,  ty  farmers  for  feed  grains  in  mid- 
March  was  3  percent  higher  than  a  year  earlier,  but  a  little  lower  than 
in  Decembei-  1951.      The  average  price  received  for  com  was  slightly 
higher  than  in  Mc.rch  1951^  oats  and  barley  prices  were  about  the  same, 
while  sorghum  grain  prices  averaged  considerably  higher.    Ear ley  prices 
continued  unusually  low  In  Midwestern  States  as  compared  with  prices  on  the 
V/est  Coast. 

Prices  of  vrheat  mlllfeeds  strengthened  during  March,  but  remained 
below  the  levels  reached  in  January  and  February,    Distillers'  dried  grains 
advanced    $10  per  ton  from  February  to  March,  as  processors  took  advantage 
of  the  Increase  in  the  selling  price  permitted  under  Supplementary  Eegu?- 
latlon  90  issued  by  the  Office  of  Price  Stabilization.    Prices  of  tanl^age 
and  meat  scraps,  on  the  other  hand,  declined,  and  In  late  March  were  nearly 
$20,00  per  ton  lower  than  in  early  February,    Prices  of  most  other  high- 
protein  feeds  remained  at  the  ceiling  levels, 

A  comparison  of  market  prices  of  the  various  feeds  in  March  1952 
with  a  year  earlier  and  with  average  prices  in  the  k  calendar  years,  194-7*50, 
is  shown  in  table  5.    This  average  has  the  advantage  over  a  longer  term 
average  in  that  It  provides  a  base  period  in  which  economic  conditions  are 
more  comparable  with  those  currently  existing.    On  the  other  hand,  prices 
fluctuated  vridely  over  the  period  as  a  result  of  rather  marked  changes  in 
both  supplies  and  demand. 

Barley  prices  have  been  low  in  relation  to  corn  during  much  of 
the  current  season,  in  spite  of  the  comparatively  low  production  In  1951. 
In  March,  the  average  price  of  No,  3  barley  at  Minneapolis  was  only  about 
80  percent  of  the  I947-5O  average,  while  com  was  IO9  percent.  Sorghum 
grain  prices,  which  were  unusually  low  in  relation  to  the  other  feed  grains 
in  I95C-5I,  have  increased  substantially  during  the  past  year.    In  March 
their  relation  to  prices  of  com  and  oats  was  about  the  same  as  the  averages 
for  19^^7-50, 


Table  5.-    Price  per  100  pounds  of  specif jed  "feedS;  March  1952  with  comparlsonB 


•  p  Vft  TP  Uf^, 

March 

March  1952* 

Percent 

of  the 

:    of  : 

ag  a  ; 

pi'lce 

of  com 

Feed 

•ripy'r'ciri'f  fl  rrft  * 

Average 

*:  1952 

'  calendar • 

19^1  . : 

1952 

of  : 

CL  V  0  X  Cl-f.  '  C?  • 

1947-50 

Doll  am 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Gra : ns  : 

Corn,  No.  3  : 

Ye] low  l/  ......  : 

3  .07 

3  'lo 

3  o'-^ 

108.8 

100.0 

100.0 

Oats .  NoT  2 

White  l/    : 

2.83 

104.2 

93  .8 

89.8 

Barley j^No.  3    2/  ; 

3  o9 

0  '7'"' 

79.4 

11^  .7 

82.9 

M 1 1  o  ma  i  7  ft     No.  2  • 
Yellow  ?  /   • 

2  .74 

]  0^  ."^ 

89.? 

•  0 

84.7 

^fheat.  No.  2  Hard  : 

^  .QO 

)4-  00 

4  16 

106  .7 

127 .0 

124 .6 

Oilseed  meals  : 

Cottonseed  meal,  j 

hi  percent  k /  . ,  ; 

3  •5^-5 

h  06 

I4.  28 

120.2 

116.0 

128.1 

Linseed  meal  2/ 

3  .67 

i;8 

98.6 

119.5 

108.4 

Soybean  meal,  ; 
^1  percent  l/  . .  : 

i+.OO 

1  q8 

k  '3'^ 

108.8 

130.3 

130.2 

Animal  and  mprme  : 

proteins  ' 

Tankage  digester,  ; 

60  TDercent  1/  ' 

5.89 

0 .  -50 

5  • 

97  .5 

191.9 

171.9 

Meat  scraps  l/  . . 

5  .57 

h  no 

QQ  .6 

181.4 

J-*— '_U  ♦  r 

166 .2 

Fish  meal,  67  per- 

8.31 

7  sk 

8  Ok 

96.8. 

270.7 

240.7 

Other  byproduct 

feeds  : 

Bran .  standard . 
BtDrlng  wheat  2/  .* 

2.58 

eL  .04 

124.0 

84.0 

95.8 

Middlinna.  ntfind-  ■ 

ard,  spring  i 

wheat  2  /    < 

2  .77 

2  tA 

ITS 

qO  2 

9^  8 

Gluten  feed,  ' 

23  percent  l/  . . . • 

2  q6 

a  »uo 

3  o5 

q6  4 

1  00 

Brewers '  dried  ; 

eralna  1  /    • 

2  .72 

2.1*7 

2.98 

1  OQ  6 

88  6 

89  2 

Distillers'  dtied  : 

3  .08 

3.62 

105  .2 

112.1 

108,4 

Alfalfa  meal,  : 
No.  1  fine  3 /  . .  : 

2.01 

2.20 

2.88 

l'^3.3 

65.5 

86.2 

Molasses,  : 

blackstrap  8/  . .  ; 

1.58 

3  .06 

2.40 

151.9 

51.5 

71.9 

1947;  34  percent,  1948-'^0j  36  percent,  1951-52."  6/ £an  Francieco.    7/  Cincinnati. 
8/  New  York.    Based  on  price  per  gallon  in  tank  lotsj  assumes  that  1  gallon  = 
12  pounds . 
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Frices  of  most  of  the  lover-protein  byproduct  feeds  in  March -were 
higher  compared  with  corn  than  in  19^7-5'3.    Prices  of  alfalfa  meal  and 
blackstrap  molasses  were  substantially  higher  relative  to  com.  Prices 
of  the  high-protein  feeds  were  generally  more  nearly  in  line  with  the 
19^7~53  average  relationship  to  com  prices.    Prices  of  linseed  meal, 
the  animal  proteins,  and  fish  meal  were  low  relative  to  corn,  while 
cottob.Good  meal  prices  were  moderately  higher,-   Although  prices  of 
the  protein  feeds  in  Karch  were  generally  about  average  in  re- 
lation to  corn,  the  strong  demand  for  these  feeds  has  resulted  in  a 
shortage  of  supplies  in  many  areas  at  the  ceiling  prices,    A  relatively 
strong  demand  for  these  feeds  has  been  evident  during  much  of  the  post- 
war period.    This  reflects,  among  other  things,  the  tendency  to  feed 
livestock  more  adequately  balanced  rations.    Higher  prices  of  livestock 
and  poultry  in  recent  years  have  been  a  factor  encouraging  better  balanced 
rations,  especially  for  dairy  cows  and  poultry. 

Recent  Price  Orders  On  Feeds  •   .    . . . 

The  Office  of  Price  Stabilization  issued  on  February  28,  1952,  a 
regulation  affecting  prices  of  distillers'  dried  products,  and  in  late 
March  regulations  relating  to  ceiling  prices  of  mllo  gluten  feed  and  meal, 
and  byproduct  feeds  produced  from  flaxseed  and  copra.    Brief  summaries  of 
these  regulations  follow. 

Under  Supplementary  Regulation  90  of  the  General  Ceiling  Price 
Regulation,,  processors  of  distillers'  dried  products  were  permitted  to  sell 
these  products  at  a  price  that  shall  not  exceed  the  ceiling  price  estab- 
lished under  SR  I8,  Rev.  1,  to  the  GCPR ,  plus  ^10.00  per  ten.    This  supple- 
mentary regulation  became  effective  February  .28,  1952,  and  applied  to  all 
sales  of  distillers'  dried  grains,  distillers'  solubles,  distillers'  dried 
residue  with  solubles,  and  distillers'  specialty  products.    This  is  a 
temporary  pricing  method  permitting  processors  to  make  adjustments  in 
price  ceilings  of  these  feeds.    It  will  be  effective  only  until  a  "tailored" 
regulation,  now  in  the  process  of  preparation,  is  issued. 

Dollars  and  cents  ceiling  prices  were  established  on  milo  gluten  feed 
and  milo  gluten  meal,  effective  March  31^  1952,  by  SP  92. to  GCPR.  The- 
producers'  ceiling  prices,  per  ten,  bulk,  carload  quantities,  at  Corpus 
Christi,  are  as  follows:    Milo  gluten  meal,  hi  percent  protein,  $68.00; 
Milo  gluten  feed,  23  percent  protein,  ^^1.00;  all  other  products  of  the  wet 
milo-milling  process,  $51.00. 

Copra  byproduct  feeds  were  exempted  from  price  control. effective 
A.pril  2,  under  Amendment  I3  to  General  Overriding  Regulation  7.    This  order 
applies  to  copra  slab  cake,  copra  oil  meal,  and  copra  pellets.. 

An  interim    regulation  (Supplementary  Regulation  95)  permitting 
processors  to  add  $5.50  per  ton  to  their  established  ceiling  prices  on 
flaxseed  feed  products  became  effective  March  31;  1952.    This  regulation 
permits  processors  to  increase  the  selling  price  of  linseed  meal,  which 
was  frozen  by  General  Ceiling  Price  Regulation  and  Supplementary  Regu- 
lation 18.    A  "tailored"  regulation  is  in  the  process  of  preparation.  The 
interim  regulation  allows  processors  this  increase  pending  the  issuance  of 
the  "tailored"  regiilation. 
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Com  Market ln(3S  Pmaller         of  Lower 

Quality  Than  A  Year  Ecrli  er 

Eoceipts  of  com  at  primary  markets  during  October-March  this 
year  were  l8  percent  smaller  than  in  the  same  period  of  1950-51;  J*©" 
fleeting  the  smaller  production  in  the  Corn  Belt,  lower  quality  of  the 
crop,  and  some  increase  in  livestock  feeding.    The  quality  of  corn 


marketed  this  year  is  much  lower 
only  about  one-third  of  the  corn 
Kg.  k  or  better.  Very  little  of 
and  only  10  percent  graded  No,  3 


than  average.    During  December-February 
sold  at  5  principal  markets  graded 
the  com  received  graded  Wo.  1  or  No.  2. 
or  better.    Ordinarily  about  a  fourth 


of  the  corn  received  during  the  winter  months  grades  No,  3  or  better. 
Soft  corn  has  been  a  major  problem  in  the  western  Corn  Belt  States  this 
year,  end  farmers  are  making  every  effort  to  dispose  of  their  low  quality 
corn  before  warm  weather  incieases  the  danger  of  spoilage.    Oats  receipts 
during  the  first  9  months  of  the  1951-52  season  totaled  about  9k  million 
bushels,  2i  percent  larger  than  in  that  period  of  1950-51.  .Barley  re- 
C9ipts  at  principal  mid-western  markets  during  that  period,  however,  were 
about  6  percent  smaller,  -  ^  ■     -.  i.. 


Domestic  processing' and  exports  of  corn  have  been  somewhat^  smaller 
so  far  this  marketing  season  than  the  high  level  of  a  year  earlier.  During 
October-February  the  wet-millir-g  industry  processed  51,3  million  bushels, 
about  7  million  bushels  less  than  in  the  same  period  of  1950-51 •  The 
quantity  used  in  producing  alcohol  and  dirtilled  spirits  during  October- 
January  was  only  a  little  over  one -half  as  large  as  the  20  million  bushels 
so  used  in  that  period  last  year.    Exports  of  corn  as  grain  totaled  29.^  mil- 
lion bushels  during  the  first  h  months  of  the  marketing  year,  7.^  million 
bushels  sm.aller  than  in  that  period  of  1950-51. 

Table  6,-  Receipts  of  feed  grains  at  primary  markets,  by  months,  average  19^0-i<-9, 

and  July  X950-March  1952 


:           Corn  1/ 

:             oats  1/ 

• 
• 

Parley 

2/ 

Month 

:  Average:  1950- 
:  191^0-^9:  51 

:  1951- 
:  52 

:Averags :1950-  :  I95I- 
iiqkO-k9:  51     :  52 

'.Average 
:19i^0-)+9 

:  1950- : 
:    51  : 

1951- 

52 

:1,000  1,000 

1,000 

1,000      1,000  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

bu .         bu . 

bu^  _ 

bu .          bu.  bu. 

bu_.  

bu . 

bu . 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

J  anuary 

February 

March 

April 

Maj 

June 


22 , 605 
18,311; 
20,807 
25,76l^ 

35,753 
32,003 

3^^,333 

27,75^ 

25,753 
23,290 

26,569 
23,866 


26,697 
33,368 
22,^65 
2k, ^hO 

51,873 
k2,7li 
'?k,9k9 
33,207 

33,022 
25,66i; 
21,916 
21,209 


21,759 
23,800 
21,598 
2U,566 
33,9^^-8 
3k,k9Q 
kk,Q23 
32,2l;3 

27,248 


1^,297 
2U,832 
18.232 

12,853 
8,:62l 

^,9k3 
9,636 
7,050 
9>Q76 
3.607 
7.832 

8,153 


8, 


991 


17,122 
11,25^ 
8,976 
7,211 
7,370 
6,811 
k,267 

5,595 
8,263 
10,114 
7,9^0 


9,927 

23,303 
15,681)- 

7,503 
9,224 
■9,^+50 
6,U38 
5,826 
6,805 


9,861 

20,574 
17,572 
3,623 
10,566 

9,1+5^ 
7,690 

5,919 
7,139 
7,125 
8,172 
9>k3Q 


5,891; 
16,968 
21,kkl 

13,503 
12,-581 

9,821 
8,-909 
6,663 
8,801 

9,703 
6,822 

6,819 


7 ,20k 

22,135 

12,1+11 
10,200 
11,518 
8,039 
9,710 
9,1+81 


1/  Receipts  at  12  primary  markets:    Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Minneapolis,  Duluth, 

St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Peoria,  Omaha,  Indianapolis,  Sioux  City,  St.  Joseph,  and 

Wichita.  2/  Receipts  at  1;  primary  markets:  Minneapolis,  Milwaukee,  Chicago, and 
DulutU .    37  P  reliminary . 
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Argentine  Corn  Crop  Again  Small  • . . .    .  " 

Prospects  for  the  1952  Argentine  corn  crop  to  te  harvested  this 
spring  indicate  that  production  will  again  be  well  helov  the  prewar 
average  of  over  300  nillion  hushelp.    Based  on  indications  in  March,  a 
crop  of  about  120  million  bushels  is  in  prospect,  compared  with  103 
million  bushels  last  year.    Production  in  each  of  the  past  3  years  has 
been  below  150  million  bushels,  and  a  very  small  carry-over  of  corn  was 
on  hand  April  1  this  year.    Most  of  the  reduction  in  the  size  of  the 
crop  this  year,  compared  with  prewar,  is  the  result  of  smaller  acreage.. 
While  the  6.9  million  acres  planted  was  larger  than  in  the  two  preced- 
ing years,  it  was  less  than  one -half  as  large  aa  in  1935 "39. 

Exports  of  corn  from  Argentina  have  been  much  smaller  in  recent 
years  than  Just  before  World  V/ar  II,  when  the  average  was  over  200  mil- 
lion bushels.    Only  about  18  million  bushels  were  exported  in  1950-51, 
and  about  19  million  diiring  April  1951-February  1952.    Exports  will  con- 
tinue comparatively  small' during  the  coming  year,  and  they  may  be  little, 
if  any, larger  than  the  very  small  exports  in  the  past  2  years. 

Another  small  corn  crop  in  Argentina  will  be  a  factor  tending  to 
maintain  foreign  demand  for  United  States  corn.    Exports  during  the 
current  marketing  year,  however,  are  expected  to  be  somewhat  smaller  than 
in  1950-51,  when  107  million  bushels  of  corn  were  exported  from  the  United 
States, 

Table  7."  Argentina;    Com  acreage,  production,  and  distribution,  1935"52 


Year  of 
harvest 


Averages 

1935-39 
19i+0-iiU 

1945 
19k6 
19k7  . 
19i^8  ■ 
19^+9 
1950 
1951 
1952 


Acreage 


Planted  l/ : Harvested 


1,000 
acres 


15,872 
13,268 
9,930 
9,880 
8,930 
8,200 

•  6,650 

•  5,330 
6,020 

^6,900 


1,000 
acres 


10,779 
9,975 
5,080 
6,460 
6,i+30 
6,390 

,.  5,030 
2,330 
k,hOO 

2/5,200 


Pro- 
duction 


Estimated:  Domestic 


carry - 
ever 
April  1 


disap- 
•oearance 
^  2/ 


1,000 
bushels 


310,686 

.  311 

ll6,7i+5 

li^O,315 
229,000 
205,000 
136^000 
33,000 
103,000 
^120,000 


1,000 
bushels 


15, 

127, 
3/100, 

a/  12, 

a/ 15, 
a/  30, 
1/  30, 

2/  28, 

1/  3, 

2/  ^ 


037 

1^09 
000 
000 

000 
000 
000 

00c 

000 
000 


l,0CO 
bushels 


7^^,138 

173,193 

53,0U0 
100,087 
12li-,68l 

95,971 
39,726 
83,330 


Exports 
April -I^rch 


Compiled  from  official  sources 
1/  During  the  fall  of  the  pre 
2/    Eesidual,    Includes  use  as 

Unofficial  estimates, 
hj  April-February. 

^    Tentative  estimates  based  on  indications  In  Karch. 


1,000 
bushels 


•236,637 
22,847 
3l>552 
8H,275 

113.913 
80,319 
i+2,029 
18,272 
li/18,670 


,  except  as  noted., 
ceding  year, 
feed,  fuel,  food, industrial  products,  and  loss, 
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EEVIEW  OF  FEED  GRAIN  PRICE  SUPPORT  PKOC-RAIyB  FOR  19iv8-51 

Duirlng  the  past  3  or  i+  years.  Government  price  support  programs 
have  again  had  a.n  imporctant  place  in  the  neitional  feed  situation. 
During  World  War  II  and.  for  2  years  after  the  var^  comparatively  small 
quantities  of  the  feed  grains  were  placed  under  price  support.  Daring 
that  period  the  3trong  demand  for  feed  held  feed  grain  prices  generally 
ahove  the  loan  level      The  Government  price  support  program  during  that 
period  functioned  aimost  entirely  as  a  short  term  loan  program  in  which 
farmers  received  loans  on  conparatively  small  quantities  of  corn  and  other 
feed  grains,  and  later  paid  off  the  loans  and  redeemed  their  grain.  In 
19^8  and  19^9;^  however,  "big  feed  grain  crops  were  accompanied  by  some  re- 
duction in  demand,  and  a  record  volume  of  feed  grain  was  placed  under 
price  supportc    Substantial  quantities  of  grain  from  these  crops  were 
delivered  to  the  Government  at  the  close  of  the  loan  period.    With  stronge 
demand  and  smaller  production,  the  volume  placed  under  price  support  from 
the  1950  crops  dropped  off  sharply,  and  an  even  smaller  quantity  will  "be 
placed  under  price  support  from  the  1951-  crops. 

Support  prices  for  feed  grains  have  increased  in  recent  years  to 
substantially  above  the  level  during  the  war  years  and  much  higher  than 
prewar.     Increases  in  support  prices,  since  the  war,  generally  have 
reflected  increases  in  the  parity  price  on  which  the  loans  have  been 
based.    The  national  average  loan  rate  on  corn  has  been  based  on  90  per- 
cent of  the  parity  price  since  19^^^    Price  supporfe  for  the  other  feed 
grains  have  ranged  from  70  to  75  percent  of  parity  in  most  recent  years. 

Support  prices  announced  for  the  1952  crops  of  feed  grains  are 
all  higher  than  in  1951 •    Ihe  1952  national  average  price  supports  for 
oatS;,  barley,  and  sorghum  grains  were  announced  last  fall  at  80  p'e'r- 
cent  of  the  August  15,  1951  parity  price,  as  compared  with  75  percent 
in  1951- .    The  1952  support  on  corn  was  announced  early  in  February  at 
not  less  than  $1.60  per  bushel,  which  compares  with  $1.57  for  the  1951 
crop.    If  the  parity  price  of  corn  is  higher  at  the  beginning  of  the 
1952-53  season  than  when  the  loan  program  was  announced  in  February, 
■the  price  support  will  be  revised  upward  so  as  to  reflect  90  percent  of 
parity  at  the  beginning  of  the  1952-53  marketing  year. 

Quantities  of  feed  grains  placed  under  price  support  and  the 
disposition  of  the  grain  as  reported  through  January,  1952,  are  shown 
in  tables  8  asA  9-    These  tables  also  show  the  total  quantity  of  grain" 
from  each  crop  delivered  to  CCG^  both  from  the  initial  program  and  from 
the  reseal  program.    Most  of  the  record  volume  of  feed  grains  placed 
under  price  support  in  19hQ  was  delivered  to  COG.    Since  19^8  there  has 
been  a  marked  decline  in  the  quantities  placed  under  price  support  and  in 
deliveries  to  CCC,     The  total  quantity  placed  under  price  support  from 
the  1950  crops  was  much  smaller  than  in  the  two  preceding  years,  and  com- 
paratively little  of  the  1950  grain  was  delivered  to  CCC-    Reports  on  the 
progress  of  the  1951  program  through  February  1952  indicate  that  there 
will  be  a  further  reduction  in  the  total  volume  placed  under  price 
support  during  the  1951 "52  season. 
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Table  8.-  Feed  grains:    Price  support  operations,  United  States,  19143-52 


:    National  : 

Season 

Quantity  placed  under  prl 

ce  support 

Year 

:    average  : 

average 

:  Difference: 

Loans  2/ 

:      Purchase  : 

Total 

:price  support: 

price  1/ 

:    agreements  : 

:Dol.per  bu.  Dol^per  bu. 

Dol^per  bu. 

1,000  bu. 

1,000  bu. 

1,000  bu. 

-  Com 

I9I+8 

:  IM 

1.30 

-.lU 

35^^,759 

196,123 

550,882 

19^9 

:  l.hO 

1.25 

-.15' 

328,961 

57,781 

386,7i+2 

1950 

:  I.U7 

1.53 

.06 

51,583 

2,505 

5U,088 

1^1 

:  1.57 

1/1.68 

.11 

Vl9,038 

k/  hrj 

Vl9,l+55 

1952 

:  5/1.60 

;  Oats 

19^8 

.70 

.73 

.03 

li^,705 

8,61^5 

23,350 

19U9 

.69 

.66 

-.03 

30,280 

10,726 

U,006 

1950 

.71 

.79 

.08 

1U,613 

363 

li+,976 

1951  : 

.72 

3/.8I1 

.12 

it/12,731 

y  305 

ii/13,036 

1952 

.78 

191+8 

19^9 
1950 
1951 
1952 


Barley 


I9U8  : 

1.15 

1.15 

■  0  30,962 

18,285 

1+9,21+7 

19i+9  : 

1.09 

l.OU 

-.05  28,li39 

1^,512 

32,951 

1950  : 

1.10 

1.18 

.08  29,629 

991 

30,620 

1951  : 

1.11.. 

1/1.21+ 

.13  Vl6,208 

k/  695 

Vl6,903 

1952  : 

1.22 

Sor^^hum  ^rain 

Pol,  per  cvt.  Pol  .per  cvt.  Dol,per  cvt.  1,000  cvt. 

2.31  2.29  -.02  19,^09 

2.09  2.00  -.09  i+3,7^3 

1.87  1.88  .01  33,292 

2.17  1/2.36  .19       V  8,292 

2.38 


1,000  cvt. 

"2;^53 
3,531 

U88 
h9 


1,000  cvt, 
22,252 
1+7,274 
33,780 
k/  8,31+1 


Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Production  and  Marketing  Administration. 
1/  Average  price  received  by  farmers  during  marketing  season.  2/  Excludes  purchase 
agreement  com  converted  to  loans  in  following  year.    3/  Preliminary,    hj  Quantiti 
reported  placed  under  price  support  through  February  1952. 

5/  Minimum  price  support  level.    The  support  price  will  be  raised  if  90  percent 
of  the  parity  price  at  the  beginning  of  the  1952-53  marketing  year  is  greater  than 
$1.60  per  bushel.  . 

As  shown  in  table  9,  substantial  quantities  of  I9I+8  and  I9I+9  com 
were  resealed  when  the  loans  became  due  at  the  end  of  the  loan  period. 
Farmers  resealed  92.7  million  bushels  of  I9I+8  com  and  sealed  22  million 
bushels  of  I9I+8  purchase  agreement  corn  for  loans,  making  a  total  of  nearly 
115  million  bushels  under  the  reseal  program.    Of  this  quantity  96  million 
bushels  had  been  delivered  to  CCC  by  February  1,  1952,  about  18  million 
bushels  had  been  redeemed,  and  less  than  a  million  bushels  remained  under 
loan.    A  total  of  67,1+  million  bushels  of  I9I+9  com  was  resealed,  including 


es 


4 
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Table  9.-  Dleposltioa  of  t99d  gr«ln8  placed  vosder  price  support  from.  1948-50  crops 


t 

Placesl 

*  Redeemed 

'    Deliver  («<a 

s 

t  Total 

Itan. 

1 
> 
s 

under 
price 

BUDTJOrt  l/ 

. 

!•    to , 

1    Resoaled  . 

s 

s  deliveries 
s  to 
!      CCC  2/ 

• 

Mil.  bu. 

Mil,  bu. 

Mil.  bu. 

Mil,  bu. 

:    Mia.,  bu. 

1948  erooB 

* 
• 

Cop 
Loans 

• 

354.8 

11,4 

250.7 

92,7 

Purchase  agreements 

196.1 

3A7.1 

127.0 

22,0 

xzx 

Total 

58.5 

377.7 

m.7 

■  4?60 

Oats 

Loans 

t 

14.7 

3.8 

9.5 

1.4 

XX 

Purchase  agreenents 

t 

8.6 

3/  ?»?^ 

6.1 

  ^    , ..  ^. 

Total 

« 

-23.3 

5,9 

15.6 

1.8  J 

L  16.9 

t 
t 

Loans 

» 

31.0 

4»7 

24.0 

2.3  = 

XX 

Piirchese  figreements 

18o,3 

3/  4t7 

12.8 

,8 

XX. 

Total 

t 

™  — nfi^-<  , 

SorfdivD  ffraln 

t 

• 

Mil.  cwt. 

Milj_c^ 

Mil.  cut. 

m.  cwt,  • 

Mil,  cwt. 

Loans 

t 

19.4 

.3 

19.1 

XX 

Purchase  agreeasants 

.   

3/  .7 

2.2 

Total 

22,3 

1.0 

21,3 

^/   ; 

21.,  5 

1949  crops 
Com 
Loans 

Purchase  sgrsaments 
Total 

Oats 
Loems 

Purchase  agreements 
Total 

Barley 
Loans 

Purchase  agrttaaents 

Total 

Sor/thtaa  grain 
Loans 

Purchase  agreenents 
Total  


Mil.  cwt. 
43.7 

3.5 

Mil.  cwt. 
.7 

3/ 

Mil.  cwt. 
42.7 

Mil.  cwt. 
.3 

;     Mil,  cwt, 

.  X3C 

I  47t2 

.9 

46,0, 

Mil,  bu, 

Mil.  bu. 

Mil.  bu. 

Mil.  bu. 

•     Mil,  bu. 

51.6 
2.5 

t 

43.2 

.1 

7.8 

XX 

'  XX 

5i..l 

45t7 

t; 

7t8 

•  A 

14.6 
.4 

14*2 

.4 

15.0 

.4 

.4 

29.6 
1.0 

26.4 
?/  .? 

.  f3.2- 

:  ^ 

XI 

>  20,6 

27t3 

2t2 

4/ 

2t5 

Mil.  cvt. 
33.3 

Mil.  cwt. 

23.5 
2/  t5 

9.8 

Mil.  cwt. 

:      Mil,  ewt, 

:  XX 

5  XX 

??t8 

24.0 

9.fl 

1950  crops 
Com 
Loans 

Purchase  agreeassnts 
Total 

Oats 

Loans 

Purchase  agreements 
Total 

Barlez 

Loans 

Purchase  agreements 
Total 

Sorghum  grain 
Loans 

Purchase  agreMBttts 
Total 


Conpiled  from  reports  of  the  Production  and  Marketing  Administration, 

1/   Qaantit;  placed  under  Ion    excludes  grains  from  pm^chase  agreement;  put  under  the  reseal  program, 
^    Tncludes  deliveries  shown  as  "delivered  to  CCC"  from  original  program,  deliveries  from  reseal  program, 
and  over-daliverlee  as  determined  by  final  neaaurement  of  fam»-atored  grain  when  daLiver«l  to  CCC,  2/  Placed 
under  jwrchass  agresment,  but  not  delivered  to  CCC  or  sealed  for  loan.    4/   Loana  were  not  extended.  5/  Includes 
,5  million  bushels  placed  under  loan,  but  not  yet  disposed  of. 
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purchase  agreement  com  sealed  for  loan.    Of  this  quantity  about  kj  million 
"bushels  were  redeemed  by  farmers  and  nearly  20  million  bushels  remained 
under  loan  on  February  1.    Less  than  a  million  bushels  were  delivered  to 
CCC.    Quantities  of  oats,  barley,  and  sorghum  grains  resealed  were  compar- 
atively small. 

The  quantity  of  feed  grains  held  under  price  support  has  been: 
declining  since  the  middle  of  1950,  when  the  total  was  around  25  million 
tons.    On  February  1  a  total  of  13.^  million  tons  remained  under  loan  or 
in  Governmer-t  ownership.    Of  this  quantity  about  11,9  million  tons 
(U25  million  bushels)  was  com,  a  large  part  of  which  was  owned  by  CCC. 
In  the  middle  of  1950  the  total  quantity  of  com  under  price  support 
reached  a  psak  of  nearly  8OO  million  bushels,  over  half  of  which  was: 
under  loan,    Since  that  time  farmers  have  repaid  the  loans  on  or  de- 
livered to  CCC  most  of  the  large  quantities  of  19kQ  and  19^9  com  sealed 
for  loan.    During  the  past  year  sales  of  com  by  CCC  Jiave  exceeded  de- 
liveries of  corn  to  the  Agency,  resulting  in  a  reduction  in  CCC  holdings. 
Total  corn  owned  by  CCC  on  February  1  was  reported  at  380  million  bushels, 
58  million  bushels  less  then  on  April  1,  1951. 


Table  10.- 

•  Feed  grains 

under  loan  or 

owned  by  CCC 

on  February 

1,  1952 

Under  loan 

rotal  under 

Grain 

:    Old  crop 
:  grain 

'    1951  crop  ; 

• 

Total 

Owned  by  . 
CCC  ] 

price 
support 

:  Million 
:  bushels 

Million 
bushels 

Million 
bushels 

Million 
bushels 

Million 
bushels 

Corn 

•    1/  28.0 

16.5 

380.2 

k2k.'J 

Oats 

11.0 

11.0 

6.2 

17.2 

Barley 

11.7 

11.7 

lk,9 

26.6 

Million 
cwt . 

Million 
cwt . 

Million 
cwt . 

Million 
cwt . 

Million 
cwt. 

Sorghum  ; 
grain  : 

■»  «■  M 

h,8 

k.Q 

6.U 

11.2 

Total  (mil.  : 
tons)  : 

.8 

1.1 

1.9 

11.5 

13.h 

Compiled  from  reports  of  Production  and  Marketing  Administration. 

1/  Includes  .8  million  bushels  19^8  corn,  19,8    million  bushels  I9U9  com, 

and  7,U  million  bushels  I95O  corn. 
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Table  11.-    Corn:    Acreage  planted  by  regions,  average  1930-39,  annual  1940-52 


Year 


North  :East  North: West  North: 
Atlantic    :  Central    :  Central  ; 

ITOOQ 
acres 


1,000 


acres 


1,000 
acres 


wSouth      :  ;;iouth 
AtD.antic:  -  Central 

~"i7ooo  T^iyScT 

acres  acres 


'Je  stern 


United 
States 


1,000 
acres 


1,000 
acres 


Average 


1930-39 

2,385 

20,904 

41,045 
31,496 

11,779 

2j ,  514 

2,5o4 

80,592 

1940 

• 
• 

2,401 

18,668 

11,650 

22,627 

1,850 

19/+1 

« 
* 

2,351 
2;3o4 

18,641 

31,149 

33; 090 

11,07s 

21,731 

1,887 

86 , 837 

1942 

• 
t 

19>iuo 

,LU;,2y5 

X  f  oO<c 

Pft  PI  A 

CC3  ,  oJ-CJ 

1943 

■i- 

:;2<.3i4 

2^'i,324 

38,294 

10,672 

20,987 

1,750 
1,643 

94,341 

1944 

• 

2,^^45 

22,032 

39,778 

10,322 

19,155 

95,475 

1945 

• 

• 

2,396 

20)627 

38,156 

9,745 

16.959 

1,398 

89,261 

1946 

• 
• 

2;  403 

21,581 

37,539 
36,013 

9,535 

16  ..63  6 

1,204 

88,898 

1947 

» 
• 

2,291 

20,680 

• 9?268 

15)708  , 

1,078 

85,038 

1948 

• 
• 

2,379 

21,934 

35,386 

9,297 

15,441  . 

1,085 

85,522 

1949 

• 

* 

2,335 

22,031 

37,102 

9,221 

14 , 841 

1,215 

86,745 

1950 

• 
• 

2,341 

20,354 

33,961 
36,157 

9,432 

15,596 

1,174 

82,858 

1951_ 

• 

2,348 

21,407 

9,059 

13,706 

1,189 

83,866 

19521/ 

2,362 

21,741 

36,104 

9,099 

13,440 

1,182 

83,928 

iT  Based  on  reports  from  farmers  indicating  their  intentions  abcut  March  1, 

Table  12.-  Corn:    Percentage  of  acreage  planted  with  hybrid  seed,  by  regions, 

1941-51 


Year 

:  North 

:  East  North :V;est  North: 

South  : 

South  :. 

Western 

:    Unit  ed 

J Atlantic 

;  Central 

:    Central  : 

Atlantic: 

Central  : 

:  States 

:  Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

1941 

!    -  23.0 

78.3 

57.0 

2.9 

3.7 

'  5.7 

39.3 

1942 

:    .  31.6 

86.7 

65.2 

4.7 

5a6 

9«2 

46<>4 

1943 

:  42c4 

90,8 

71.4 

6.4 

14.2 

52»4 

1944  : . 

.  48.4 

92.8 

78.4 

9»4 

12.3 

18o3 

59.2 

1945  . 

59.1 

94.9 

84.4 

12,1 

17  0  5 

21.2 

64.4 

1946  : 

.68.9 

96,5 

87o5 

15.6 

24  a  8 

24.9 

68,6 

1947  1 

76.7 

97«2 

.  90,2 

21,7 

31c8 

29.0 

72.1 

1948  : 

.  80 „0 

97.6 

91.4 

29.1 

40,2 

39..7 

75.5 

1949  : 

•83.9 

97.9 

92.0 

33.1 

44.3 

48.7 

77o7 

1950  : 

86o2 

98,1 

91.9 

36.6 

47  06 

47o3 

77c4 

1951  : 

88,1 

98.5 

92o8 

42.9 

45.4 

81.0 

i 
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TaMe  I3."  Feed  grains:    Planted  acreage,  yield,  pnd  production,  . 
■    .  United  States,  i9lv5- 


-52 


Cornl/ 

Oatn 

Barley 

:  Yield 

:  Yield 

• 
• 

:  Yield 

Year 

:  Planted 

per 

:  Pro- 

Planted 

:  per. 

:  Pro- 

iT'lanted 

:  per 

:  Pro- 

:  acreage 

: planted 

:  duct ion 

;  acreage 

: planted 

:  ductipn 

acreage 

: planted ■ 

:  duct ion 

:  acre 

:  acre 

• 

:  acre 

:  Mllii'-.n 

Million 

:  Million 

Million 

Million 

IMliDn 

;  acres 

Bus he la 

"buphels 

;  acres 

Buphel3 

"buBhelg 

acres  

Buphelg 

"bushels 

I9I+5 

:  89.3 

32.1 

2,869 

J+6.0 

33.1 

■  1,52'4 

11.7 

22.7 

267 

19^6; 

;  88.9 

36.2 

3,217 

I16.5 

31.8 

1,^78 

11.5 

23.1  • 

265 

19^7 

:  85.0 

•27.7 

2,355 

>  U2.1 

28.0 

1,176 

12.0 

23.5 

282 

19U8 . 

:  85.5 

i^2.2 

3,605  : 

i+3..8 

33.1 

1,1+50 

13.1 

2I1.2 

n6 

19U9 

•..S6.7 

37.3 

3,239 

.  i+3.3 

29.0 

1,255 

'  11.1 

21.3 

237 

1950 

•■  82.9 

36.9 

.3,058 

1+5.5 

31.0 

1,U10 

1'->.1 

25.2 

30U 

1951 

'  03.9 

35.1 

■2,9l<-l 

•  Ul.6 

31.6 

1,316 

10.8 

23.5 

•  255 

1952  2/ 

■  63.9 

3B.I 

3,200 

42.8 

31.1 

1,330  . 

9.8 

21^.1 

235 

1/    For  all  pujrpcses. 

2/    Indie p.ted  1952  acreage  from  March  1  intentions 


of   farmers.     Indicated  1952  pro 


duction  computed  on  the  "basis  of  the  prospective  plantings,  assuming  yielda  per 
planted  acre  "by  States  equal  to  the  19lt-8-51  average  for  corn  and  the  19li-6-50  average 
for  oats  and  "bar lev. 


Table  ll*-.-  Feed  grains:.  Total  acreage  planted. 
United  States,  1937-52 


Year 


Com 


Oats 


Earle: 


SorghuDS  1/ 


Total 


;  1,000  acres 

1,000  acres 

1,000  acres 

1,000  acres 

:  1,000  acrep 

1937 

•    ■  97,171+ 

39,827 

12,31+6 

■ •  13,001 

:  162,31+8. 

1938 

'9l+,l+73 

39,390 

12,171 

■:.  15,561 

•  161,595 

1939 

:  91,639 

36,203 

15,513 

■  .■17,863 

:      163,218  . 

19^0 

88,692 

•■  39,315- 

15,639 

21,208 

:      l6h,90k  . 

191+1 

•     86,837  - 

lil,64l 

15,657 

•-.I8,d00 

:     163,335  . 

191*2 

88,618 

U^,018 

19,686 

•  ."16,082 

'  ■  l67,60i+  ■• 

191+3 

:  .  91+,  31+1 

1+3,1+67 

17,1+7:1+ 

■  >  11,126 

:     173,008  •■ 

191+1+' 

>  '95,V75 

UU,li+l 

1U,352 
11,71+5 
11.1+.67 

■•.  I6,lv58       1  172,Ii26 

191+5- ' 

69,261 

ij-6,025 

.,15,663 

:■     162,699  • 

191+6  ■ 

66,693 

.  1+6,515 

• .  1U,266 

r      '     l6l,ll|'6  '■ 

191+7  ■ 

85,030 

1+2,056 

11,931 

11,277  . 

:  150,351* 

191+8  ; 

85,522 

1+3,838  •■ 

■  13,063 

13,21U 

155,637 

191+9  : 

86,71+5 
62,853 

1+3,318 
1^5,1+61^ 

11,132 

11,06U 

152,259 

1950  : 

13,100 

16,050 

157,1+72 

1951  : 

83,866 

1+1,591+ 

10,81+0 

15,113 

151,1+13 

1952  2/  : 

83,928 

U2,6ia 

9,752 

13,1+1+2 

li+9,91+0 

17    Planted  for  all  purposes. 

2/    Prospective  acreages  "based  on  March  1  intentions 


^f  farmers. 
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1 


I 


Table  1?      Production,  stocks,  and  foreicn  trade  in  byproduct  feeds,  foreign 
trade  in  feed  grains,  and  corn-processing,  February  1952  "with  compaidsons  l/ 


Production 


Stocks 


Feed 

:  Oct.-  : 

Feb,  * 

1952  : 

liarol, . 

1'  eb .  1 , . 

Kar .  i , 

:  vSept .  : 
: 1950- 51: 

1951  . 

Jano 

• 

• 

Feb.  • 

• 
• 

1951  . 

TOCO  * 

1952 

• 

TOCO 
1952 

•  1  000 

1  000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

•     f*  DTI 

ton^s_ 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

•  1  71S-9 

l^i^.O 

319.9 

249.4 

165.3 

56.7 

55.3 

So  vVlPA  n  r*  aI<"p  Arii^  ttip  a1 

5P8.3 

563.  B 

523.8 

104.2 

32.7 

46,2 

Linseed  cake  and  meal 

!     729 o 8 

56. 5 

41.3 

39,0 

21.3 

9.4 

12,1 

Peanut  cake  and  meal 

5     151 >3 

15.3 

10.5 

9.2 

7.2 

2.0 

2.8 

Copra  cake  and  meal 

\  143.5 

10.1 

10.3 

10,5 

7.1 

3.6 

4.7 

Corn  gluten  feed  ard  meal 

-  965o6 

81.1 

78.7 

72.5 

2/ 

2/ 

Brewers*  dried  grains 

!  238.9 

16.6 

17.3 

16.4 

1.0 

Distillers*  dried  grains  ! 

634.1 

58.4 

32,0 

4O0O 

57.7 

2,7 

6.8 

V<lheat  millfeeds                    :  4,536.0 

443.1 

375.6 

429.3 

2/ 

-'-^ 

2/ 

Rice  millfeeds  : 

187  cO 

14.9 

22.2 

20.3 

2/ 

2/ 

2/ 

Alfalfa  meal  j 

1,120.3 

45.9 

34.2 

36.6 

97.5 

88.8 

65.7 

Fish  cake  and  raeal  ! 

215,2 

3.3 

4.6 

2.9 

2/ 
2/ 

2/ 

2/ 

Dry  or  powdered  skim  milk  : 

6.Zt 

-4 

.4 

2/ 

.  2/ 

For  e 

ign  Trd 

de 

Feed 


Cottonseed  cake  and  meal 
Soybean  cake  and  meal 
Linseed  cake  and  meal 
Peanut  cake  and  meal 
Copra  cake  and  meal 
[Wheat  millfeeds 
Fish  meal 


Exports 


Feed 


grains 


Corn,  including  meal 
Gate  ,  including  oatmeal 
Barley,  including  malt 
Sorghum  grain 


:    Jan.  : 

1951-52; 

:    J&n.  : 

1951 

:    1951  :' 

Decc  : 

Jan. 

:    1951  : 

Dec.  : 

Jan. 

:  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

:  tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

1  9.9 

11.3 

18.9 

0 

3/ 

4.4 

:  3.8 

.9 

1.9 

4.8 

10.5 

4«0 

»  3/ 

0 

3/ 

.6 

.1 

.4 

$  .1 

.2 

0 

•X 

1.5 

.1 

:  7.5 

7.3 

1.6 

0 

0 

0 

:  19.6 

17.4 

16.3 

.3 

.6 

.4 

:  6.1 

11,4 

20,9 

4/  1.2  4/ 

.7 

4/ 

:  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

:  feushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

5  97 

52 

70 

8,825 

10,165 

8,197 

!  2,903 

3,630 

2,154 

285 

254 

208 

5  1,135 

1,258 

780 

2,247 

2,996 

931 

5,117 

,  5,393  , 

5.406 

3orn,  total 


1950-51  : 
Oct. -Sept. ; 

1,000 

bushels 


Corn  wet-pi'ocessing 


1951 


Jani 


1,000 
bushel  s 


Feb, 


Jan. 


1952 


Feb. 


1,000 
bushels 


1,000 
bushels 


1,000 
bushels 


133,191       12,864  11,182 


10,858  10,002 


-  1/    Data  compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Bureau  of  Agricultural 

Economics.  Production  and  Marketing  Administration,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  of  the 
Uept.  of  the  Interior^and  Price,  Wuterhouse  and  Co.,  New  York.    2/  Not  reported, 

1/  Less  than  50  tons,  ij  Includes  otner  minor  feeds.  Discontinued  in  this  report 
ll  Janaaary  1952. 
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